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EDITORIAL 


What does ONE stand for? What are its aims? The question is con- 
tinually being put, despite a ten-year record that might be supposed 
to speak for itself. The inquiry often betrays a certain confusion be- 
tween ONE and ONE Magazine in the minds of the inquirers. 


An excerpt from ONE’s Articles of Incorporation appears on the 
inside cover of every issue of the Magazine. Those who have given this 
excerpt their careful attention will readily see that the many activities 
of ONE, Incorporated in its four main Divisions and its lesser Depart- 
ments have been designed to faithfully implement the course the Corp- 
oration set for itself in 1952. That some of the activities described are 
still present only in rudimentary forms and exhibit many shortcomings 
must be charged principally to the almost paralyzing poverty the Corp- 
poration has experienced since it was founded. 


Every advance made and such progress as the Corporation has 
achieved has come about through the painfully slow, though hearten- 
ing, coming into self-awareness of the homophile population, an 
awakening which has spurred it to contribute to the betterment of its 
own lot through active work in and financial support of organizations 


such as ONE. 


The newsstand “image” of ONE is ONE Magazine. The Magazine is, 
of course, the visible expression of but one aspect of the whole struc- 
ture of ONE, Incorporated. As such, it has particular functions to per- 
form. What are these? 


They are almost impossible of achieving within the few pages which 
the support of the Magazine’s readers provides. Let no one imagine 
the editors are happy at the limitations imposed upon them by so few 
pages in which to say so much. For the Magazine must be many things 
to many people. 








It must, first of all, maintain a level of format and content which 
will be representative of the Corporation. This has called for profes- 
sional standards of printing, proof-reading, art work and layout virtual- 
ly unheard of in a publication of such modest circulation, a fact widely 
recognized in publishing circles. Our professional colleagues never 
cease to wonder how so much quality can be achieved from such limited 
resources. 


Next, the Magazine, as does every aspect of ONE, has a mission. That 
mission is to help homosexual men and women to live a better life. 
They must be encouraged to think clearly about themselves and about 
the mainly hostile society in which they find themselves. If this means 
the administering of large doses of courage, even of belligerence, then 
this must be done, for at all costs they must be roused and awakened 
to see themselves as citizens and as people. Secondarily perhaps, the 
Magazine must also concern itself with making the outsider under- 
stand the homosexual in his almost infinite variations and aspects. 


This latter purpose is sometimes widely misunderstood by those 
who fancy that understanding can come only through placation, per- 
suasion and the “‘soft sell.”” For a century the Negro tried persuasion. 
Only today is he gaining much recognition of his rights and this appears 
to be coming about less by the soft “sell than by the sharp edge at times 
of the bayonet and the acrid fumes of tear gas. ONE Magazine, by 
pointing out such truths, continually earns for itself the charge of 
being flamboyant or irresponsible from those whose knowledge of the 
dynamics of social change is undeveloped. 


In another direction ONE Magazine continually challenges the claims 
of any and all persons claiming to speak with authority concerning 
homosexuality, on the basis that centuries of these authoritarian pro- 
cedures have not yet produced any very commendable results, a situa- 
tion that unfortunately or not, makes every pronouncement from non- 
homosexual sources suspect and subject to the minutest scrutiny. 


On top of all these weighty obligations, and many more which space 
prevents mentioning here, ONE Magazine must try to be interesting— 
even entertaining, else no one will read it. Were no one to read it, or 
few, it is quite obvious that still fewer pages could be paid for. This 
is the vicious circle which faces every publisher: how to please enough 
readers to pay for publication of worth while material. 


Here again, without undue smugness we trust, the editors have over 
the years watched sadly the demise of magazine after magazine having 
immense circulations and meritorious contents, which their highly 
paid professional staffs were unable to save from failure. It is a thin 
line that must be walked by the Magazine’s editors: their duty to the 
Corporation’s mission, their obligations to homosexual men and women 
everywhere and the necessity to keep the Magazine solvent, if possible. 

That the Magazine now concludes its Volume X is plainly a victory 
of sorts, however much remains to be done. 


William Lambert 
Associate Editor 
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“If you’d gotten up earlier.” Ageie said. “you wouldn't be late.” 

Seated in a faded housecoat at the kitchen table, she watched him through 
the open door. Her graying hair was uncombed after sleep, her face haggard 
without makeup. A fourth cup of coffee turned cold in front of her, half a 
a dozen soggy cigarette butts in the saucer. 

“Sure, Aggie,” he said. 

Wincing because his back was stiff, he straightened and dragged a bath- 
towel out of the water. He looped it over a faucet, wrung it out, and laid it on 
top of the pile of wet laundry. Finished? He groped around in the gray water, 
found no stray socks, pulled the plug. He sloshed away the scum line of deter- 
gent the rinsing had left halfway up the porcelain sides of the tub. 

“You know Monday’s washday. You’ve got an alarm clock. All you had to do 
was set it. You could have been finished an hour ago.” 

He dried his hands, a clumsily grown boy of sixteen with soft brown eyes 
and a mouth that pleaded. 

“Not and fixed breakfast for Dad and packed his lunch and then fixed an- 
other breakfast for you—” 

“God, your life is tough,” she said. 

He didn’t answer. He started past her. 

She caught his wrist, her nails cutting into the water-softened skin. 

“Where you going now?” 

“Bathroom.” 

“Just hang up the clothes,” she said. “And cut out the sulking. I’m sick of it.” 

He returned to the little screened porch, lifted down a bushel basket from a 
nail and folded newspapers into it. Wet clothes loaded in, he picked it up with 
a grimace and, turning, pushed the screendoor open with his rump. Pivoting, 
he swung the basket out the doorway, caught the screendoor with his foot to 
prevent its slamming, and went down the steps to the meager strip of brown 
backyard grass. 

Aggie lit another cigarette and stood up. With raised chin and eyebrows 
she stood watching his movements among the sagging wire clotheslines, the top 
of his curly head, arms lifted with the ravelled sweater sleeves pulled back, 
bright plastic clothespins in his fingers. 

“Hang them on the far line, stupid, where they'll get the sun.” 

Scowling, her frayed mules clacking on the worn linoleum, she left the 
kitchen. 

When he came in he carefully hung up the basket and looked around the 
porch to be sure he had forgotten nothing. In the kitchen he picked up the 
cup and saucer. The cigarette butts he emptied into the wastebasket, the coffee 
he poured down the drain. Under the hot water tap he washed cup, saucer and 
coffee maker. Crooked cupboard doors shut upon these, he wiped clean Aggie’s 
place at the chipped enamel table, rinsed out the sponge, glanced around to 
make sure no spot sullied the pasty whiteness of the place, then pulling his old 
sweater over his head, made for the bathroom. Because he had not expected 
to find it locked he thudded against the door, bruising his shoulder. 

“What do you want?” There was a rush of water inside. 

“I told you before I had to go to the bathroom.” 

“Well, ’'m sorry, but you'll just have to wait now. I’m bathing.” 

“But, God damn it—” 
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The water was shut off. 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing,” he mumbled. “I'll go at the school.” 

“You do that. And be home here by four. You'll have to bring in those 
clothes and go to the market.” 

And the water rushed again. 


) 
he 


Dick Nelson said, “There’s Bob Nickerson.” 

Dave Reece said, “Is that interesting.” 

From the stage where the monk’s cloth curtains were pulled back, the two 
boys stared out over the empty ranks of varnished seat backs in the school 
auditorium. It was a large, plain room, with rows of steel-framed windows along 
each yellow wall. The windows were open to let in the fine warm air of the 
June morning. Outside could be seen the lacy green tops of jacaranda trees 
with their clouds of purple blossom, and the red tile roofs and white walls of 
the other school buildings. The doors at the back of the auditorium were open 
too. In one doorway he hesitated, in his hand a brown paper bag of sand- 
wiches. 

“Hi, there, Bob.” 

Zoe Kemper tossed away her play script and hurried up the aisle. In her 
forties, a small, black-haired, black-eyed woman of much energy, she wore 
black toreador pants and a blouse printed with red hybiscus flowers to match 
her lipstick and nail polish. She put an arm around him and gave him a warm, 
encouraging smile, as if he were a much younger child. 

“Come on. You’ve got a big part in this. We’ve been waiting for you.” Gaily 
swinging his hand she led him down the aisle. She handed him a copy of the 
play, gave him a pat on the behind, and said, “All right—on stage, everybody.” 

“But who am |?” Bob asked, stumbling up the steps. 


“You're Peter.” 

Nelson murmured, “Oh, fine. Great part. Peter spends half the play hiding 
in a cedar chest.” 

“Well,” Reece said, “at least that will keep him off our backs during re- 
hearsals.”’ 

Nelson was tall, golden-haired and good to look at. Reece had white lashes 
and brows and his skin was blotched with pimples. 

“Oh, he’s a harmless jerk,” Nelson shrugged. 

‘“He’s a pest,” Reece said. 

Irving Zimmerman leaned toward them, hissing, “Hey, you guys 

And they became aware that the silence in the auditorium focussed on them. 
They glanced at Zoe. She tapped her foot in mock annoyance, arms folded 
frown severe. . 

“If you gentlemen have finished your conversation, perhaps you'll permit 
us to start our rehearsal?” 

Maxine Gamble and Phyllis Smith gigeled at this. One girl was dark, slender 
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and pretty, and her inseparable friend freckled and fat-hipped. They wore 
white shorts today, candy striped jerseys and rubber-go-aheads. Irving, hand- 
some and swarthy, glowered at them, threateningly raised his hand, then 
srinned and winked. | 

“AIL right.” Zoe briskly thumbed the pages of her script. “First today let’s 
read through. Then, if there’s time, we'll block out the first scene.” 
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Shall I get some chairs?” Bob stood apart from the others at a far corner 
of the stage. 

¢ , . . 

“Oh, thanks, Bob, yes.” Zoe smiled at him. 

Reece said, “What’s wrong with sitting on the apron?” 
He nudged Nelson, walked to the curved edge of the stage and sat down. 
The others followed, Irving spreading his jacket for the girls because the stage 
was dusty. Bob watched them. 

“I think you'll soon tire of that,” Zoe told them. “You go ahead and get 
some chairs, Bob.” 


He blundered through the rear curtains into the shadows backstage. Groping 
around, he stumbled over a stack of folded metal chairs piled against the wall. 
Elbows out, the tin backs cutting into his hands, he lugged four chairs on stage 
and set them up, clattering them in his efforts to be quiet. After fetching an- 
other four he stood by them and cleared his throat. 


“All right,” Zoe said, “everybody take a chair.” She retrieved her scarlet 
jacket and shiny black handbag and trotted up the stage. She gave Bob a quick hug 
before she sat down. 

“Now, then, read on from there, bottom of page five, where the Postman 
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says— 

“They’s five different parties a-gettin’ mail here today.” Dave Reece simu- 
lated an elderly rustic. “And yesterday the place was vacant.” He scratched his 
short-cropped colorless hair. 

And in the fine warm spring morning air the rehearsal of the High School 
players of the Sierra Grove Department of Recreation went forward, voices 
echoing in the empty sunlit hall, with now and then a comment from the 
director. 

“Qh, come on, Maxine, now let’s have a real laugh there . . . Irving, re- 
member you're a big, pompous real estate agent, smoking a cigar, putting over 
a deal, so let’s have some bombast . . . Dave, I wish you and Dick wouldn't 
talk; it makes it so hard for the others . . ” And, always tenderly, helpfully, 
“Bob, you’re mumbling again. Now, Peter’s quite the dashing young blade and 
knows it. So come on, flash that smile. Let’s have a little Tony Curtis here.” 

af 

After their deluxe hamburgers, double Cokes and hot fudge sundaes in the 
chromium and blue glitter of the drive-in near the school, Reece and Nelson 
crumpled up their paper napkins, lit cigarettes, paid their checks and strolled 
out into the sunlight. They slid on to the sleek front seat of the new Nelson 
Chrysler and let the heavy doors click quietly closed beside them. Reece re- 
laxed, letting his head loll back, eyes shut, while Nelson turned the switch of the 
radio and glanced at him. 

“Anything you want to do?” 

“Shall we ride out to the Palisades?” 

This meant a comfortably air conditioned tour along winding back country 
roads among tree-shaded hills to the green meadows at the cliffs edge where 
they could laze away the afternoon talking and staring out at the smooth blue 
of the Pacific. 

“Have to buy gas,” Nelson said, “and I loaded up on records Saturday. I’m 
broke.” 

“So am I,” Reece said without opening his eyes. “How about going to your 
place and listening to what you bought?” 
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Nelson started the engine and began to back the car out from between the 
white lines on the blacktop. 

“Okay,” he said. “Have to return some books to the library for my mother 
first.” 

Reece grunted and sat up, made uneasy by the maneuvering Nelson had to 
do to get the car out of the parking lot. He blinked in the bright sun glare on 
the paving as they rolled into Nevada street, and he gave an occasional low 
whistle as they passed girls in bright summer clothes. Since this evoked eTins 
from Nelson and an occasional lecherous witticism he continued it for blocks. 

‘“There’s Nickerson,” Nelson said. 

Reece groaned, and when Nelson slowed the car and steered toward the 
curb, he asked, “What the hell are you doing?” 

“Ask him where he’s going,” Nelson said. 

“I don’t care where he’s going,” Reece said, then winced as Nelson gave a 
blast on the horn and shouted past his ear: 

“Hey, Nickerson, want a ride?” 

Frowning, Bob stood uncertain for a moment on the sidewalk in front of the 
sundazzled glass of a drugstore, then came slowly trotting to the car. 

“Oh, hi, Dick. I didn’t know who it was. Hi, Dave.” 

Without looking at him, Reece made a soft farting noise with his lips. 

“Get in,” Nelson said. “Where you going?” 

Bob fumbled with the door and bumped his head getting into the back seat. 
He was careful not to slam the door. 

“No place. I mean—” He shrugged. “Just the library. Nothing else to do.” 

“That’s where we’re going.” Nelson watched the rearview mirror and steered 
out into traflic again. “We'll take you.” 

No one spoke for a moment. A jazz quartette made thin. halting sounds through 
the radio. They paused for a stop signal. An old woman hobbled across in front 
of them dragging a wooden shopping cart with squeaky red wheels. 

“What — are you going to do there?” 

“Return those books.” Nelson jerked his head. 

“Huh?” Bob glanced around blankly. The books were a drab stack in the 
seat corner. He touched them and laughed feebly. “Oh—oh, sure. Guess I 
didn’t notice them.” 

“Well, imagine that,” Reece said. “Tee-hee-hee.” 

The signal showed green. Nelson drove on. 

“What do you do so much at the library?” Reece asked. 

“Read, look at art books .. . It’s very interesting, the library. And—” He 
chewed his lip a minute, doubtful. Then he said it. “They've got a record depart- 
ment in the music room. Did you know that? Where you can borrow records.” 

Nelson was interested. “I didn’t know that.” 

“Fascinating,” cried Reece. 

“Yes, it is.” Bob sat forward. “I’ll show it to you—that is, if you—” 

“No time,” Reece said, “no time.” 

“Anything good there?” Nelson asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Bob said, “lots of things.” 

A. 

While a dreamily smiling Negro girl checked in Nelson’s mother’s books at 
the library counter, Reece, hands in pockets, examined a shelf of new detective 
stories, and Bob, anxiously smiling, hovered near Nelson. The errand accomp- 
lished, he clutched his arm and hurried him away while Reece with an air of 
suffering resignation slouched after them. They passed through silent, high- 
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ceilinged rooms. 
“It’s back here,” Bob whispered. 


He led them to a panelled door in a shelved wall. Reverently he turned the 
knob and the door swung open. He pushed them inside and followed, quietly 
shutting the door. When neither Nelson nor Reece spoke he stopped smiling. 

‘““W hat—what do you think of it?” 

The room was little more than a closet with a window. An old upright piano 
with yellowed keys occupied almost one entire wall, its top stacked with music. 
In a corner with its battered lid gaping stood a console record player dating, 
Nelson guessed, from the forties. The wall opposite was lined by green metal 
shelves. Most were empty but upon half a dozen or so there leaned and lay in 
no evident order perhaps a hundred shabby long play records and maybe another 
hundred battered albums containing old 78 rpms. 

“This—” Nelson asked hoarsely, “this is the record library?” 

“Yes. And see, you can play them here if you want to.” Without noticing how 
Reece smirked at Nelson, Bob walked to the old player and ran his hands affec- 
tionately over its scarred cabinet. 

“Fine.” Nelson opened one of the 78 albums. Through the opening in the 
first envelope he noticed there was a needle scratch across the label. 

“T have to play them here,” Bob explained, “I don’t have any player at home. 
But they don’t mind.” He looked over Nelson’s shoulder. “See, they have sym- 
phonies and operas, whole ones, and everything.” He watched Nelson pull 
down Ip sleeves and glance over them. “I'll bet ’ve heard almost every record 
here by now.” 

“Tl bet you have,” Reece said. 

Nelson frowned at him, then said to Bob, “You really like music, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” Bob nodded. “It’s very interesting. I can get books outside there and 
bring them in and read them—read about composers and things while [ listen.” 

Reece took down albums, lifted out worn old records, shook his head, snickered. 

“Is there anything you'd like to hear?” Bob asked. 

“On these? Are you kidding? All you’d hear is surface noise. Hell, some of 
these are older than we are.” 

“Well, sure—I guess so. But—well, the music’s just the same.” 

Reece tossed a soiled Ip jacket back on the shelf. “Only recorded on a tinfoil 
cylinder in Edison’s lab. Hell, even the Ip’s here are monaural. This is 1902, 
Nickerson. Didn’t you ever hear of stereo?” 

Bob looked bleakly from his face to the shelves and back again. The corner 
of his mouth twitched. Nelson feared he was going to cry. He laid a hand on 
his arm. 

“Listen,” he said, “why don’t you come over to my place this afternoon? Dave 
and I are going to listen to some new records | just bought. I rigged my own 
components—Bogen amps, Thorens table. Shure pickup, twelve speakers. I'd 
like you to hear it.” 

“Could 1? I mean, you would? Jeez, that’s—.”’ He broke off and shook his 
head. “No, I can’t.” 

“Too bad, too bad.” Reece opened the door. 

“Wait a minute, Dave. Why not, Bob?” 

“Well, you live quite a ways off, don’t you? And I—” he stared out the 
window and spoke softly. “I’ve got to be home by four to—help my stepmother 
with some stuff.” 

“T’ll drive you home,” Nelson said. 
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Reece said, “Go to hell, Nelson,” and stalked off through the startled music 
department. : 

“Hey, wait!” Bob turned to Nelson. “Go after him. He’s sore cause you In- 
vited me. You two had plans. Go on, catch him. [ll just stay here and—” 

“You come on.” Nelson gripped his arm hard. “He can go screw himself. He 


ought to grow up. Come on. We'll have a good time.” 
2 


Nelson’s house in the foothills was a big redwood lodge, set far back and half 
hidden in a yard overgrown with shrubs and ivy, old sycamores and cedars. 
The livingroom was large and dim, hushed and cool, with walls of redwood 
panels, hand-hewn beams under a shadowy pitched roof, and a great stone fire- 
place with black iron firedogs. There were filled bookshelves and a big dark 
19th century portrait against one wall. The furniture was Victorian but light 
and not ugly. upholstered in soft rich reds and blues. Low marbletop tables 
stood in front of the two couches, on them shallow sea-shells for ashtrays. 


“My room is back here.” 

Nelson led him through the dining room where the carved Chinese teak table 
and chairs were massive. On one wall windows from floor to ceiling looked into 
a fern- and moss-grown patio with a dark pond into which water slowly dripped 
from a bronze water lily. Nelson opened a door at the end of the dining room 
and gently pushed Bob ahead of him. 

“This is where I hang out,” he smiled. “Sit down.” 

“Bob stumbled to a wicker barrel chair and sat down. “This is your room? 
You sleep here?” 

“Oh, no,” Nelson laughed. “I sleep upstairs. This is just—” He shrugged. 
“My room.” 

“Oh.” Bob stared at the knotty pine panelling, the heavy woven grass carpet 
on the floor, the big sombrero tacked upside down against the ceiling. In a 
corner stood a couch with a fresh slip cover and cushions, in front of it a 
cobbler’s bench with a couple of Esquires on it, some paperback books, a leather 
cigarette box and two brass bowls for ashtrays. Over the couch, wide windows 
looked out on a deep, wild, overgrown backyard where shaggy eucalybtus trees 
towered. Beyond, he glimpsed a tall redwood fence, a gate, the glint of blue water 
in a swimming pool. 

Nelson opened the doors of a builtin wardrobe. Inside a light went on revealing 
amplifiers, turntable, tape recorder deck. Below, shelves were loaded with Ip 
albums. 

‘Are all those yours?” Bob watched Nelson turn knobs and switches. 

“What, these?” Nelson crouched in front of them. “Yup. That’s how I keep 
myself broke. Oh, say—” He stood up again. “How about something wet—Coke, 
Seven-up, beer?” 

“Well, gosh, I don’t want you to—well, Coke, I guess.” 

“Coming right up.” Nelson smiled and left. 

Bob stared at the foldout color photos of young women taking off their clothes 
which Nelson had clipped out of Playboy and tacked to the walls. Under one 
was a hand-lettered sign: What the hell are you looking up here for? Bob lowered 
his eyes. 

“Why don't you sit on the couch?” Nelson came in with a tray of bottles and 
glasses. Those chairs arent very comfortable.” He set down the tray on the 
cobbler’s bench, took ice cubes out of a spun metal bowl. dropped them into 
glasses, and poured out two Cokes. He handed one to Bob, who moved obediently 
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to the couch. He took his own drink to the record cabinet. “Now, what would 
you like to hear?” 

“Gee, | don't know. Looks like you’ve got ev erything. " ( 

Not quite.’ Nelson smiled, then bethought himself. “Cigarette?” 

‘Huh? Oh, no—thanks.” Bob shook his head quickly and drank from his 


glass. He watched with admiration as Nelson struck a match and briskly blew 
smoke away. Then he ventured timidly, “My favorite composer is Verdi.” 

“Afraid I haven’t got any opera, Nelson apologized. 

“Oh? Well, that’s okay—I mean— Bob reddened and stammered. “Just— 
play anything. Something you like.” 

Nelson chose an album, drew the record carefully from it, tilted the surface 
in the light to inspect it, ‘wiped it with a cloth and placed it on the turntable. 
He carefully set down the slender pickup arm. After a moment, during which he 
opened a window so that a breeze drifted in, warm and smelling of green grow- 
ing things, music, startlingly large and real and lovely, rose and fell all around 
them in the enchanted air. 


6. 


As Nelson drove him homeward along the winding foothill streets, past the 
houses sprawled expensively on their broad slopes of lawn, oleanders flaming 
by white walls, bougainvilla tumbling in heavy magenta cascades from deep 
shake roofs, Bob stared out at the waning afternoon poe fought back tears. No 
day in his memory had been so good as these few hours spent in Nelson’s beauti- 
ful house and later in the leaf-cool patio beside the mossy pool, with that heart- 
breaking, delicate music drifting out to them through the open doors, joined now 
and then by the bubbling whistle of a mockingbird. 


He would never forget. any part of it, especially not Dick Nelson himself, his 


golden good looks, his easy, adult assurance, his kindness to a boy he hardly 
knew, a “boy who wore faded and threadbare levis not because it was the style 
but because they were what he owned, a boy whom nobody had ever before be- 
friended, who expected to be shut out and lonely because he’d always found 
himself so. 


“It was very—nice of you—having me over and—everything. The music and 
—Cokes and— I’ve never had such a wonderful—’” He stopped, pained at how 
lame his words sounded. “You were very good to me,” he blurted. Then he had 
to turn away because he was crying. 

Nelson glanced at him. “I had a fine time,” he said cheerfully. “That’s lovely 
stuff, that Delius, isn t it—Brige Fair, Walk Through Paradise Garden?” 

Nodding, Bob groped in “his pocket for a crumpled handkerchief he was 
ashamed of, He blew his nose and dried his eyes. Then he looked at Nelson, 
at the clear face of his new friend. And an awful feeling swelled inside his chest. 
Before he could stop himself he did a crazy, shameful thing. He leaned across, 
sripped Nelson’s shoulder, and kissed him hard, on the mouth. 

‘Hey,’ Nelson cried, ° ‘no—look out.” And he pushed his foot down on the 
brake pedal. 

. 

‘Honest to God?” 

Reece choked on cigarette smoke and bent forward, gasping with laughter. 
The loud sounds reve .rberated off the hard bright surfaces of the drive-in. Pre- 
tending to strangle, he fumbled weakly for his coffee cup and gulped from it. 
Tears ran down his face. 

“You have to be kidding.” 





“T’m not,” Nelson said. “What’s so funny, anyway?’ His forehead wrinkled. 
“Quit laughing. It’s serious.” 

“T can’t help it,” Reece grinned. 

Nelson poked with his straw among the melting ice chips in the bottom of his 
class. “I was right. I shouldn't have told you.” ve | 

“Aw, don’t be a square,” Reece said. “You’ve got to admit it has its funny 
side. I know how you feel but—” 

“You don’t act like it.” Nelson dug change out of his pocket and peeled the 
wet check off the table top. “Christ, I feel awful.” 

“Oh, come on,” Reece said. “Nothing to get regressive about.” With a faint 
leer he asked, “What did you do?” 

Nelson colored and knocked over his glass. Righting it, trying to pick up the 
spilled ice chips, he watched his finger. He shrugged. 

“Do? Well, what do you do when something like that happens?” 

“You say, ‘Why Nickerson darling, I didn’t know you cared.’ ”’ Reece smirked. 

“You stink.”’ Nelson said. 

“Well, for God’s sake what did you do: lecture him on the virtues of he-ing 
and she-ing ?” 

“I just changed the subject,” Nelson said. “Come on, let’s get out of here.” 


o. 


Zoe Kemper’s apartment was a partitioned-off segment of what had once been 
a family residence—large, frame, porched. The parlor contained many different 
colors, all of them slightly soiled. The woodwork was lavender, the walls yellow, 
the valances peach, the draperies all three colors, with a big leaf pattern in green 
besides. The frilled chintz that covered sofa and chairs matched none of this. 
Neither did the braided rugs on the floor. 

On a coffee table was a dented metal tray piled with potato chips and a 
cracked pottery bowl full of avocado dip. Irving Zimmerman, hairy in a gay 
Hawaiian shirt, was scooping the pale green stuff up on the chips and handing 
them to Maxine Gamble and Phyllis Smith who sat side by side on the sofa, 
scripts in their laps. Zoe, in slacks, went in and out of the little room through 
drapes that hid the kitchen, bringing soft drinks. Cigarettes of hers, with scarlet 
stained tips, burned in all the tiny porcelain ashtrays, forgotten. Nelson poked 
thoughtfully at the chipped piano keys, smoke from the cigarette at the corner 
of his mouth stinging his eyes, making him squint. Bob Nickerson stood at the 
end of the piano, trying to look out the window, but always findine himself 
watching Nelson instead. 

The front door stood open because the day was hot, and Reece appeared at 
it. He held his hands like blinders to his eyes and put his face against the screen. 
Hi.” he said. 

“W ell—better late than never.” 

Zoe opened the screen door and found that there was another boy with Reece. 
He looked unreal, a Greek statue, the color of marble. 

“Well, hi there, young fellow,” she said, “come on in. What’s your name?” 

She held out her small hand with its garish nails. The hand he placed in it was 
cool and powerless. 

“Prince,” he said. “Damien Prince.” 

The voice was handsome and there followed a smile that caused Zoe a momen- 
met weakness of the knees. She regretted having slipped rum into her several 
cokes. 


Damien’s a pro,” Reece said. “He was in pictures—” 
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Damien gave a soundless laugh, shut his eyes and opened them. “When I 
was Six. 

“Well, we need another man—part of Mr. Wilburforce.” Zoe led him in and 
there was a pause while the others stared. “How about a Coke before we start?” 
She squeezed Damien’s arm and told herself he simply must be older than these 
children. “Irving, how about some dip for these boys?” And she vanished into 
the faucet-leaky confines of the kitchen. | 

Damien stood motionless in narrow Italian slacks that hugged his thighs, 
gaudily striped shirt open nearly to the waist over a glossy chest. He glanced 
from person to person with long-lashed eyes, incurious, faintly smiling. 

Reece stepped over Irving, who sat on the floor, to get to Nelson. 

“Hi, Dick,” he said, “hi, Nickerson.” 

Nelson stopped his piano poking and stared at Reece hard and suspiciously. 

Bob smiled, surprised. “Hi, Dave.” | 

Nelson muttered, “What the hell did you bring Dainty Prince here for?” 

Reece raised his eyebrows. “You heard. Cast needs another man.” 

Zoe pushed a cold bottle into his hand. “Ready for another, Dick?” 

“No, thanks.” Nelson shook his head. To Reece he said, “But why Dainty?” 

Standing in the middle of the room, Zoe addressed everyone brightly. “Well, 
now that we're all here, we'd better get started. Everybody bring scripts? Any- 
body learned any lines?” 

“He can act,” Reece murmured to Nelson. “He wants to be in the play.” 

“T think Phyllis and I’ve learned almost six pages,’ Maxine said. 

Irving waved a cellophane-wrapped cigar. “I’ve been practicing stogey- 
smoking.” 

“Anyplace but here,” Zoe laughed. 

Nelson kept to an angry undertone. “But he’s a queer. Got thrown out of 
school for it once. Besides, he’s older than any of us.” 

Damien’s pleasant, mature voice wondered, “Is there a script for me?” 

“Right here.” Zoe sorted through a stack of papers and magazines on an 
end table. 

‘‘T didn’t even know you knew him,” Nelson said. 

Reece smiled crookedly. “I didn’t.” 

“Damien,” Zoe asked, handing him a brown booklet, “have you met every- 
body? Maxine Gamble, Phyllis Smith, Irving Zimmerman—” 

“T cultivated him,”’ Reece whispered. 

‘“__And you know David, and that’s Dick Nelson—” 

Reece stood aside and watched with a twitch of smile as Nelson coldly shook 
Damien Prince’s hand. 

“And,” Zoe said with special fondness, “that’s Bob Nickerson.” 

Reece forced down Nelson’s shoulder and hissed into his ear, “I thought he 
and Nickerson might have something in common.” He studied the two of them 
shaking hands while Nelson glowered at him. He finished gently, “You know 
how lonely he is.” 


9. 


In his postman’s uniform, his face coated with brick-colored makeup, Dave 
Reece sneaked down the narrow, green-walled cement staircase to the boy’s 
dressingroom. It was empty. The light glared from naked bulbs beside the 
square mirrors spaced above a counter along one wall. Pants, shirts, coats, shoes 

’ were strewn around on chairs and floor. He picked up a chair, carried it into 
the hall, and kicked from under the door the rubber wedge that had held it open. 
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In the boys’ washroom he set the chair down in the center of the gleaming 
white tile floor and stepped up on it. It was not high enough to enable him to 
reach the light fixture. Twisting his mouth nervously under the cotton mustache 
pasted to his lip, he jumped down and dragged the chair back to the dressingroom. 

There was a small table there. Irving Zimmerman’s overnight case lay open on 
it. He moved this, set it on the floor. Then, sweat breaking out in big drops 
through his makeup, he carried the table to the washroom. He clambered onto 
it and grinned. He was just able to reach the frosted bowl covering the light 
bulb. The screws that held the bowl in place worked easily. He sat the bowl 
down, then unscrewed the bulb itself just far enough so that it went out. Next, 
working cautiously in the dark, hands shaking, he sat the bowl back in position 
and fixed the screws tight. 

With a smirk he got down and dragged the table back to the dressingroom. 
He set Irving’s case on it again. Then he picked up Dick Nelson's camera in its 
leather case. It had been brought at Zoe’s request to photograph the cast and 
some scenes, after tonight’s play. Reece snapped open the case and fitted to the 
camera its flashgun attachment. The pockets of Dick’s coat, hanging over a chair 
back, bulged. Reece reached into a pocket and took out a flashbulb, unwrapped 
it and inserted it in the gun. As he crossed the hall on his way back to the wash- 
room, the laughter of the audience echoed down to him, and a scattering of 
applause. 

The washroom was totally black inside, the air sharp with the reek of disin- 
fectant. Reece moved slowly and cautiously to sit down on one of the toilet 
fixtures, the camera in his lap. Here he was back of the door so that when they 
came in the light from the hall would not fall on him. His hands sweated, clutching 
the camera. They trembled. He must be careful not to touch the shutter plunger. 
To set the thing off accidentally would be fatal. The watch on his wrist had a 
luminous dial. He frowned at it. Where the hell were they? They exited six 
minutes after he did. He must have worked faster than he had calculated. 

There were careful footsteps outside the door. The sweat soaking his clothes 
turned cold. He gripped the camera hard. He would have to control his nerves, 
not get excited, wait until they were posed for the kind of picture he wanted to 
take. He would have to guess from their sounds where they were in the room, 
aim, flick the plunger, then grab the door and get out and up the stairs before 
they could catch him. In the pitch blackness he groped for the door handle. It 
was within easy reach. 

Now the door swung open a foot. His heart thudded in his chest. At the base 
of his skull it felt as if some one was pounding with a fist. A narrow oblong of 
light fell across the gleaming tile. In it he saw a grotesque, foreshortened 
shadow. There were movements, the scrape of shoes. The lightswitch clicked, 
again, then quickly three or four times. 

“Broken,” was the whisper. “It’s all dark in there.” 

The door opened wider. The two of them came in, shoes scuffing. There was 
a short nervous laugh. The door lapsed closed. 


10. 


Zoe Kemper, script in hand, sweltered among the folds of the curtains off stage 
and anxiously watched the progress of the play. So far no one had missed a line. 
r ° ° 7 ° e 
Chey were dragging, but the audience of parents and friends laughed heartily, 
and not too often at the wrong times. Maxine looked very pretty on the chintz 
sofa. [he whole set was just cottagey enough, cozy and cute, the flats under the 
lights bright with the new coat of paint the kids had given them. Though tense, 
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she was satisfied. Even the misspelling of her name on the program no longer 
irritated her. 

Then, while mouthing with him one of Irving’s funniest speeches, and gesticu- 
lating unseen in the shadows, she heard a faint shout. She strained to listen, but 
Irving’s delivery was good and loud. She had, in a moment, forgotten the sound. 
Then it came again. This time she was sure of it. It was a yelp of pain and terror. 
Krom downstairs. The boys’ dressingroom. Dared she risk leaving the cast alone 
on stage without a prompter? A third yell, that she feared the audience had 
heard, decided her. Furious, black eyes snapping, she stepped into the hall. 

The noise of shouting and struggle that banged up the narrow stairway sent 
her scurrying down. “Damn fool crazy kids,” she muttered. She slammed into 
the dressingroom. Nobody was there. She turned. The commotion was in the 
boys’ washroom, and she recognized the loudest voice as that of David Reece. 
Maybe she had no business there, but this was an emergency. She crossed the hall 
and flung open the door. 

Directly across the room, in the meager light from the hall, she saw Damien 
Prince. Except for shoes and socks he was stark naked. His sculptured back and 
marble buttocks were toward her. He was bent over a helpless figure in postman’s 
uniform on the floor, clutching it between his knees and shoving its head down 
into a toilet bowl. The victim’s bellows of rage and despair were sepulchral. 
Water sloshed out of the bowl with every ducking. 

“Drown, drown!” chanted the Greek statue between clamped jaws. “Drown in 
the toilet, you son of a bitch.” 

In a dark corner Zoe suddenly made out Bob Nickerson’s white face, twisted 
with anxiety. He was nearly as naked as Damien, having poked one arm into a 
shirt sleeve. And he was clutching against his chest Dick Nelson’s camera. 

“Bob, Damien, David!” 

Her fingers fumbled for the light switch, the other hand trying to push the 
door shut behind her to keep the racket from escaping upstairs. 

“What's going on here, for heaven sake? Stop that, Damien. Let David alone. 
What’s the matter with this stupid light?’’ Desperately she yanked the door open 
again. “Come out of here right now, all of you. And stop your noise. They can 
hear you upstairs. You'll ruin the show.” She grabbed Bob’s arm and flung him 
into the hall. “Hold open that door.” Then she set upon Damien. He paid no 
attention to her. He was still methodically trying to cram Reece’s head into the 
toilet. Clutching his naked midriff, she dragged him away. He stared at her 
vacant-eyed. “Get your clothes on,” she told him, panting, “and get over into 
that dressingroom.” 

Then she turned to the soaked and bedrageled Reece, who sat sagging on the 
floor, back against the metal partition, his whole body jerking with infuriated 
sobs, too enraged even to try to get up. 


Li. 


“A fairy!’ Aggie snorted. “Nothing but a common, garden variety fairy.” 

She pushed him backward onto the lumpy sofa and stood in front of him. 
She was still in her coat and the good red dress she’d worn to the play. He sat 
still, hunched forward, and stared at her cheap red shoes and thick ankles. The 
shoes were sharply pointed, made up of narrow, patent-leather straps. The heels 
were like red enameled spikes. He was afraid she might kick him in the face with 
them, put out his eyes. 

Back of her, in the striped brown suit that had been his special wear ever since 
’ Bob could remember, Jack Nickerson shifted from one foot to the other. His face 
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was drawn, and he kept putting his calloused hands into his pockets and taking 
them out again. He said once: 

“Look, Aggie, honey, try to take it easy.” a aoe 

“Easy! That’s the trouble with him. You’ve taken it easy with him all his life. 
Made a little girl out of him, protecting him.” 

Bob mumbled, “It’s not Dad’s fault.” 

The back of her hand slashed across his face. “Don’t you say anything, not 
one word—pansy!” 

“Hey, Aggie,” Jack said, “what good does that do?” 

She whirled on him. “I don’t know. I’m humiliated and disgusted and—I don’t 
know. You seem to take it all right. You do something.” She stamped across the 
worn rug and plunked herself down in a chair. 

With jerky, quick motions, Jack took a cigarette out of his pocket and set it 
between his brown lips. He stared at his son, hunched over on the sofa. He lighted 
a wooden match with his grease-blackened thumbnail and touched the flame to 
the tobacco. He cleared his throat and scowled. 

“Listen, Bob, is it true? What that little painted up woman said, Zoe Kemper 
—and the kid in the mailman’s rig?” 

Bob whispered without looking up, “I guess it’s true.” 

“He guesses it’s true!” Aggie hooted. “He guesses!” 

Jack said to her, “Wait a second, will you?” He bent over the boy, reached 
out, and drew back. “All right then. Why? Where’d you ever get the idea from. 
Hell, that’s just—little kid dirty. Aren’t you kinda old for that?” 

“Yes.” Bob tried to stop it, but he choked and covered his face with his hands. 
His whole body shook with sobbing and he couldn’t make it stop. First he tried 
sitting straight and gripping the pudgy sofa arm and looking at their creased 
faces. But what was happening to him was like throwing up. The sounds ripped 
up out of his belly and tore out of his mouth hoarse and horrible, and there was 
no holding them. He had to hide, push his face into the musty-smelling corner 
of the sofa. He wanted somebody to hang onto. But there was only this old fat 
sofa that didn’t even belong to them. 

“Oh, shut up. Shut up and sit up and try to act like a man.” Aggie rushed at 
him, grabbed his jacket shoulder, tugged at it. The old material ripped. She 
took hold of his hair and jerked him around to face them. “It’s those rich kids 
and that broken-down so-called actress. It’s that whole bunch.” Her voice went 
acrid, mimicking: “The Highschool Players of the Sierra Grove Department of 
Recreation proudly present—” She laughed sharply. “—The scandal in the boys’ 
toilet. Some show! Rehearsals? Fooling around drinking cokes at that ex-whore’s 
place, when you ought to be outside in the fresh air and sunshine. Moping around 
that library with that old music and those books you can’t even understand—” 

“IT can understand them.” 

“Well, that’s finished, over with, do you hear? You’re going to find work 
gardening, that’s what you’re going to do. You’re not turning into any faggot. 
Not if | can help it. You'll take good, healthy outdoor work. And in your spare 
time youll play baseball and you'll swim. And you'll do it with healthy, normal 
men and boys, hear me? No more play acting and soft music and reading till 
you squint. You're marching straight over to the YMCA with me tomorrow. 
Exercise and clean living. So you'll sleep at night, instead of lying awake making 
the bed jump—” 

“Aggie,” Jack Nickerson said. 

“Well, let’s face it. God knows we’ve faced every other dirty fact tonight.” She 
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snatched up her handbag from the table next to the door where she’d hurled it 
when they got home. ‘ ‘But it’s over with. He’s going to live this thing down and 
turn out to be a man. That’s all.” 

She wedged the bag under her arm, glared at them both, and stamped out of 
the room. A door slammed. 

The man and boy waited in the stale- smelling living-room with its drab 
wallpaper and humped couch and chairs. Jack Nickerson stared down at his son, 
his brown, dog’s eyes round and vacant. Bob sat up and wiped the tears off his 
face with his dev e. [hen another sob racked him and he bent forward again. 
In the back of the house the toilet flushed. 

Aggie reappeared in the doorway. 

“ey ouve got grease paint on your neck. You d better get it off before you 
so to bed. I don’t want it on the pillow case.’ 

2. 

“Glad to know you, Bob,” Harvey Stokes said. 

He was a large, broad- shouldered young man, dressed in white. Across his 
T-shirt in red were the letters SGYMCA. On a leather thong around his hand- 
some neck hung a metal whistle. He was deeply tanned, and when he smiled his 
teeth shone white as his clothes. His hand gripped Bob’s painfully hard, then 
let go and took Aggie’s elbow. He steered her, with Bob trailing after, out of the 
uproar of shouting boys and clacking ping-pong balls in the lobby of the Y 
building. 

They passed through a flapping gate and crossed the narrow space behind the 
lobby desk where there was a PBX “board, a wall of pigeon holes for mail, and a 
rack with room keys dangling from it. Baseball sloves, bats, balls, tennis nets, 
volley balls, were piled on the floor and on shelves under the counter. 

Stokes opened a door and led them into his office. 

“Won't you sit down?” 

Bob waited for Aggie, and when she perched nervously on the edge of one 
wooden armchair, he let himself down onto the other. 

Stokes sat in a swivel chair that twanged. “What can I do for you?” 

‘“T want to enroll Bob in the full Y program,” Aggie said. “| want him to swim 
and get on teams and go camping and all the rest of it.” She worked her hands 
on the purse in her lap. ““Tt’s for—well, psychological reasons.” Her neck turned 
red under its creases. 

Stokes’ eyes fastened for an inquiring moment on Bob’s face. While he looked 
at him, he spoke to Aggie. 

= Psy chological reasons?” 

Then he stopped staring and opened his desk drawer. He brought out a pad of 
printed forms and a ballpoint pen. He scratched the pen point along the margin 
of the sheet until it began to make marks. Then he tore off the page. tossed it 
into the waste-basket, and glanced with his eyebrows raised at Aggie. 

Bob blurted, ° ‘Ageie why tell that? What difference does it make? I’m here. 
arent I? I'll do it. Only why tell?” 

Aggie ignored him. “I don’t mean it’s mental,” she smiled at Stokes. ‘ “Nothing 
—serious, you know. It’s—” Her face got very red. “Just a little trouble about 
sex he’s having.” She swallowed and then laughed feebly. “It’s kind of em- 
barrassing to talk about.” 

“Well,” the tanned man said easily, turning to bob, “most boys have some 
- trouble about sex. The bad thing is to start worrying too much about it. It gets 
too important then. Thing for a growing fellow to do is to find things to occupy 
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his mind and body so he won't dwell on it. You ve come to the right place—” 
He glanced at Bob again, smiling. “Both of you.’ 


“That’s what I thought.” Aggie gave a sharp sigh and sat up straight. 


“T’ll just write down a few facts here.” Stokes picked up the pen again, asked 
name, address, age, school, and wrote Aggie’s answers down on the form pad. 


Bob sat still, hands folded in his lap, and stared emptily at the sunlight outside, 
where pigeons fluttered. From the lobby he heard the boys yelling. And he heard 
also the ringing, reverberating shouts and splashes from the basement, where the 
swimming pool was. He had seen it once, years ago. The boys swam naked 
down there. 

13 

Mrs. Stokes, white-haired, gentle, followed Harvey out the front screen door 
to the porch. 

“Now, try to have a nice time,” she said. “This will be your last chance to 
enjoy the summer without the Y youngsters.” 

“T will.” He walked to the top of the porch steps and looked up the street. It 
was empty in the morning sunlight, a little moisture still glistening on the tops 
of parked cars. He elanced at his watch. “Too early. He’s always at least lo 
minutes late.” He set ‘down his canvas zippered bag. 


“Well, then, why not have another cup of coffee?” his mother said. “It'll be 
no trouble to bring it out here.” 

“All right. Thanks.” 

The screen door closed after her and he sat down in the swing. Its striped 
canvas covering and canopy were new. She liked to sit out here with the cat. 
Moving in it now, he made the chains squeak comfortably as she did, knitting. 
His room was upstairs right over the porch. From the time he was three or four 
he could remember lying up there listening to the quiet squeak-squawk of the 
swing. Flower boxes stood along the broad, flat porch rail. Everything grew 
lush and green for his mother. He stood and pushed aside hanging fern baskets 
to look for the car. No sion. He swore under his breath. 

His mother came out with two willow-ware cups of coffee on a silver tray. She 
set the tray on the small tile-inlaid table in front of the swing. Out of the silver 
sugar bowl and pitcher she sweetened and whitened his coffee and handed 
him the cup. 

“Oh, goodness, such a scowl, son. Here, drink this. He'll be here before you 
ean finish it, I’m sure. Now, then, a smile for mother ?” 

She touched his chin with her soft, firm fingers. 

He grinned at her half-heartedly, sipped the. coffee and turned again to glower 
up the street. At last, tires squealing, the white Thunderbird rounded the quiet 
corner under the trees, hurtled along the street and rocked to a halt in front of 
the house. Its horn blared. 

‘Here he is.” Mrs. Stokes smiled, took up the canvas bag and descended the 
porc ‘+h steps. She waved at the open car. “Good morning.’ 

“Morning, Mrs. Stokes. Where’s that son of yours?” 

a Comniniy. coming.” Harvey jumped the porch steps and trotted down the walk 
to take the bag from his mother. He swung the car door open and dropped onto 
the sunwarmed leather seat. “Hi.” 

“Hi.” Damien Prince wore a green linen shirt, open at the throat, green linen 
Bermuda shorts. 

Harvey slammed the door and his mother bent to kiss his forehead. 





“Now, be good boys, and be careful of the surf.” 
Harvey patted her hand. “All right, mother. Don’t sit home and worry. Bve. 
now. 
“Bye-bye, son,” she said and, smili it ‘al 
bye-bye, son,” she said and, smiling, stepped back, her little hand raised 
tO wave. 


_Damien stepped on the throttle. The engine rumbled and they rolled away. 
He smiled at Harvey Stokes. 


“You look elegant.” 


“You're late,” Harvey said. “Can’t you ever get anyplace on time?” 


Damien laughed. “The law of averages must be building up to something.” 
I'he wheel slid under his hands. They turned a corner. “Anyway, we’ve got a 
whole weekend at Laguna stretching out ahead of us. Hours and hours.” He 
sighed. “What a relief to get out of that house. You can’t imagine the quantities 
of reproachful glances.” 


“Is that all?” 

“No. It’s back to the analyst on Monday.” Damien gestured at the instrument 
panel. “Light me one, will you?” 

Harvey opened the glove compartment, took out a pack of Benson & Hedges, 
lit one and gave it to Damien. 

The marble lips and eyes smiled. “Thanks.” 

“What's to grin about?” Harvey growled. 

“Just wondering about your new problem child at the Y. Did he show up as 
expected ?” 

“You bitch!” Harvey exploded. Then he began to laugh. “You shameless, un- 
principled bitch!” He put his hands around Damien’s throat and pretended to 
strangle him. 

Damien turned his laughing face. “If you don’t take your hands off me,” he 
said, “we'll never get to Laguna.” 
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tangents 


news & views 


SCIENTISTS STUDY 
INTERSEXUALITY: 


At the national convention of 
American College of Surgeons in 
Atlantic City, N. J., there was a 
panel discussion on intersexuality. 
The press reported muchly on the 
speech of Dr. John McLean Morris, 
professor of gynecology at Yale, 
wherein he said thousands of 
“men” are really women and thou- 
sands of ‘‘women” are really men. 
Some women, he says, who are 
even happily married heterosex- 
ually are basically male, lacking a 
womb or uterus and having a male 
sex gland or testis, and their ‘‘in- 
tersex’’ often isn’t discovered until 
they seek help because they are 
unable to have children. Male or 
female sex is determined by inher- 
itance of chromosomes, and _ nor- 
mally a woman has two X chromo- 
somes and a man has an X and a 
Y, but “many persons are born 
with different patterns of chromo- 
somes and their sex is mixed up.” 
If sex abnormalities are detected 
early, they can often be corrected 
surgically “before a baby is two 
years old, before he or she is 
aware of being of one sex or the 
other.”’ 

Some homosexuals believe that 
Freudism is on the wane and that 
soon strictly medical scientists and 
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especially biologists will take their 
rightful place as the acknowledged 
leaders in the scientific inquiry into 

homosexuality. The two camps have 
always been at loggerheads, and 
you just haven’‘t heard as much from 
the pure scientists because they 
don’t wage the fierce publicity pro- 
motion job that the Freudians do. 
The recent award of the Nobel Prize 

to three biologists for their research 

into inheritance genes may foretell 

an enormous “breakthrough” in the 
field of homosexuality. 


LESBIAN GETS 
LIFE IMPRISONMENT: 


Twenty - four - year - old laundry 
worker Beverly Waugh admitted to 
the court in Mitchell, South Dakota, 
that she shot to death Myron Men- 
zie because he had taken away the 
21-year-old girl friend with whom 
she was having an “unnatural” af- 
fair. Miss Waugh appeared for sen- 
tencing in blue jeans, western shirt, 
and cowboy boots, and heard the 
judge give her life imprisonment. 
Under South Dakota law, that sen- 
tence allows no parole. 


KICKY CONFERENCE 
IN SCOTLAND: 


The International Writers’ Confer- 
ence in Edinburgh got kind of wild, 
mainly because of discussions and 
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arguments on homosexuality. In 
fact, it got so out of hand that not 
much of the embarrassed press said 
anything about it. But, as once in a 
while happens, at least one reporter 
and publication did — Ralph Con- 
dee in The Reporter. 


It all began at a discussion on 
contemporary Scottish writing when 
a writer (never identified except he 
wasn't a Scot) began his address by 
stating he was a homosexual. This 
delightfully irrelevant remark took 
everybody so by surprise that noth- 
ing happened. But the next day 
Khushwant Singh, novelist from In- 
dia, began his address at a discus- 
sion on ‘‘Committment’”’ by stating 
he was committed to heterosexual 
love and thought homosexual love 
between males was something like 
eunuch love. This time the audience 
sure reacted — booing and hissing 
and cries of ‘‘Shame!’’ and some ap- 
plause. Then a continental writer 
jumped up and grabbed the mike 
and shouted that though he was 
heterosexual, he certainly would 
defend homosexual love, and as he 
returned to his seat amid wild 
cheering, the homosexual writer 
who had started it all by declaring 
himself the day before rushed to him 
with congratulations and thanks. 


At a later meeting, Norman Mail- 
er was pushing his unique notion 
that government censor sexual 
matters to keep their people frus- 
trated and warlike. Angus Wilson 
presided over a meeting featuring 
the speech of William Burroughs, 
whose Naked Lunch Mary McCar- 
thy praised to the skies. Hugh Mc- 
Diarmid, dean of Scottish poets and 
a Marxist and pro-Russian, showed 
up in kilts and denounced England, 
and the many other kilt-clad mem- 
bers of the audience rose and 
cheered. Nobody, it seems, com- 
mented on the inadvisability of 
wearing kilts and milling around in 
a gathering where there are out- 


and-out homosexuals. Especially 
with a good-looking pair of legs, 
it could contribute to some people’s 
delinquency. Not to speak of that 
sexy whiskbroomish thing they wear 
you-know-where. 


At the close of it all, fabulous 
Dame Rebecca West (whose works 
bristle with anti-homosexual barbs) 
said disgustedly that there should 
have been two conferences — one 
on writing and another “for people 
who could thrash out whether they 
were homosexual, heterosexual, or 
anything else.’’ Whether under her 
“or - anything - else’’ category she 
placed herself for her own deviation 
from society’s moral code — name- 
ly, bearing an illegitimate child to 
H. G. Wells — she didn’t say. 


OF MANY THINGS, 
OF CABBAGES & QUEENS: 


In Virginia, cops got a call com- 
plaining of ‘prostitutes’ at a high- 
way truckdriver rest area. Stakeouts 
revealed no females — and in no 
time at all they arrested 65 males for 
homosexual acts, including 4 school- 
teachers, a doctor, a lawyer, and a 
minister. One schoolteacher admit- 
ted he had heard of the place and 
driven up clear from his home in 
Alabama. After the world 
premiere of Samuel Barber’s Piano 
Concerto, both critics and audience 
were delighted and called it a class- 
ic. . . . In London, Georgina Turtle, 
39, announced her engagement to a 
35 - year - old electronics engineer. 
Before a sex-change operation and 
being officially declared a female, 
Georgina had been George, a pipe- 
smoking Royal Naval surgeon lieu- 
tenant. . . . One of the two roles in 
William Hanley’s off - Broadway 
one-acter, Whisper Into My Good 
Ear, is that of a male homosexual. 
NY Times critic called Hanley an 
“Uncommonly Gifted Writer’... . 


An Anglican bishop at Canterbury, 
England, called Britain’s treatment 
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of homosexuals “utterly medieval” 
and said it was a disgrace that al- 
though the government appointed 
the Wolfenden committee, 5 years 
later no political group had done 
anything about their recommenda- 
tions because they all are ‘scared of 
espousing the cause for fear of los- 
ing votes’... . A British Admiralty 
clerk was caught spying for the Rus- 
sians in London and said he had 


been photographed in homosexual 
acts and been blackmailed. How- 
ever, he also admitted he had been 
paid thousands of dollars by the 
Russians. . . . According to The In- 
dependent, the anti-negro and anti- 
Jewish publication of “the radical 
right’’ called Grass Roots has now 
added a new “anti,’’ anti-homosex- 
val — after the editor's reading a 
copy of ONE and “‘deciding that the 


emblem of this magazine resembled 


been plied with liquor at a Moscow 
the Star of David.’’ Oy! 


orgy with Bolshoi ballet people and 


To The Memory 
Of 
Robert Hull 


Skilled organic chemist, indefatigible musician and musicologist, a 
charter organizer and executive committee member of the original Mat- 
tachine Society, and of the Mattachine Foundation. 


DEAD BY HIS OWN HAND 


Here was a man whose inspired response to the initial ‘‘Mattachine- 
idea Prospectus’’ brought together the dedicated Five who, when expanded 
to Seven, pioneered and carried through the original Mattachine Society 
and its public expression, the Mattachine Foundation. 


Bob, it was your stubborn search for logical tunction a decade ago, 
coupled with the passion and intensity of your belief in the first Mattachine 
Idea, that helped create within the living and working relationship of the 
pioneer Seven a bond even closer and more precious than brotherhood. 
Somewhere, in the years that followed, we — who now so sadly scribble 
these pedestrian sentiments — failed you. Forgive us! 


Was your extreme tribulation, so diffidently unsensed by such as we, 
to be the only way we shall ever learn how very often, and how dreadfully 
we fail old friends in their times of greatest need? Is this to be the only way 
we learn how very much we ARE our brother's keeper? 

For all of us who mourn your passing, perhaps a paraphrase of the 
gallant lines in Dicken’s Tale of Two Cities more comprehensively olumbs 
our feelings than we ourselves might ever contrive, ‘Hereafter, in a better 
world than this, we shall require more love and knowledge of you!” 


—HENRY HAY 











BOOKS 


Notices and reviews of books, ar- 
ticles, plays and poetry dealing with 
homosexuality and the sex variant. 
Readers are invited to send in re- 
views or printed matter for review. 


THE ANATOMY OF DIRTY 
WORDS, by Edward Sagarin, 
Lyle Stuart Publisher, New 
York, 1962, pp. 220. 


It has been pointed out previously 
by this writer that the two themes of 
the history of Western Europe are the 
eradually increasing acceptance of the 
concept of democracy, the idea that 
the goods of life should be enjoyed by 
all men who have the interest and 
capacity to profit by them, rather 
than by a selected and favored few, 
and rationality, the idea that man’s 
thinking should ever approach reality 
more closely. As one contemplates the 
history of thought, he is amazed at the 
obstacles against which rationality 
has had to contend: large areas of 
phantasy, superstitions, stupidity, 
oreed, and sheer ignorance. And yet 
withal, each century since the Renais- 
sance in the fifteenth century has 
shown a definite victory in some area. 
In our own times many aspects of 
man’s concern are being questioned 
with a new vigor. Among these sex in 
its various manifestations is occupy- 
ing a prominent place. The present 
volume is a study of the language of 
sex, a subject of more controversy al- 
most than the facts of sex itself. 


When England was conquered in 
1066 by William I, the original Anglo- 
Saxon population received an influx 
of Norman French which thus created 
a twofold language situation. As Latin 
was the language of the Church and 


the learned world, it added a third 
linguistic element. The Anglo-Saxons 
became the serfs or lower classes, the 
Norman French the nobles or aristo- 
crats, and priests and diplomats a 
third element in the population, these 
three levels lending their social status 
to the languages. With the passing of 
the years, lines of division were ob- 
literated and modern English resulted. 
But curiously enough, the status levels 
persisted and to this day words of 
reputed Anglo-Saxon origin are con- 
sidered inferior and Latin or Latin- 
ized expressions of superior usage. 


Thus in the areas of elimination and 
reproduction there is an entire vo- 
cabularly generally termed Anglo- 
Saxon, or four-letter, that has been 
tabu in printed form and polite so- 
ciety, although known and used uni- 
versally by men and boys from their 
earliest years. It was called obscene 
and remained outside all serious study 
until the present period when increas- 
ing rationality, considering all human 
concerns as grist to its mill, has com- 
menced to break down the tabu. The 
author, Sagarin, finds that the orig- 
inal, literal meanings of this subter- 
ranean vocabularly have been widened 
into figurative and symbolic connota- 
tions which are definitely harmful to 
our thinking. The elimination of waste 
as a bodily function has come to give 
a highly distasteful character to the 
reproductive function which should 
be the most beautiful and significant 
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of human relations. And other aspects 
of man’s relationships to his fellows 
have been given a sinister coloring 
which is negative in almost all cases. 
It is this distortion which gives rise to 
the evils of so-called obscenity, cen- 
sorship, and the exaggerated emotion- 
al reactions of discussion in the areas 
concerned. Hitherto it has been al- 
most impossible to discuss in public 
such important subjects as venereal 
disease, extra-marital intercourse, or 
even birth control and problems of 
strictly legitimate marital situations. 
Sagarin feels that this state of affairs 
should be changed and perhaps the 
best way is to remove all prohibitions 
to the use of language at present. Thus 
a truer and more rational view of the 
social value of an activity might be 
developed. He says: 


the withdrawal by society of its 
normal prohibitions might give 
special emphasis to the social value 
of an activity; the use of obscenity 
might canalize human emotion into 
prescribed and socially desirable 
channels at times of crises; and it 
might offer stimulus and reward to 
workers during a joint activity. 

(25) 

The need is especially great in the 
case of children who may develop at- 
titudes toward sex which are wholly 
negative and which become obstacles 
to wholesome and normal activities in 
later life. 


A notable group of distinguished 
writers is definitely supporting the 
view of absolute freedom in the use 
of language, a view sustained theo- 
retically and practiced in this book, 
while certain critics, principally re- 
ligious, are bitterly opposed to the re- 
laxing of the ancient tabus to any 
extent. In any case greater freedom is 
obviously gaining ground in the 
courts, in publishing, and elsewhere. 
The language which creates biases 
and the biases which create language 
are certainly being challenged as 
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never before, and, in spite of the 
author’s remaining somewhat doubt- 
ful, rationality in the area of sex and 
the use of related language does seem 
to be gaining on the whole. The very 
publishing of this book with its com- 
pletely uninhibited character may be 


a landmark. 
T.M.M. 


THE IMPRESARIO by John 
Money, New York, William 
Morrow and Co. 1961. 


This is a dreary little English story 
about—well, it’s difficult to say. If 
one is to go by the title, then the cen- 
tral figure of the book is Bill Pleas- 
ance, a theatrical producer of wnin- 
spiring tastes and complicated do- 
mestic life. There is also the possi- 
bility that the central figure is meant 
to be Donald Beamish, the narrator, 
a pallid, almost invisible young Eng- 
lish-master in a good private school. 
Perhaps it is 12-year-old Ben Pleas- 
ance—really Ben Ennismore—Pleas- 
ances adopted son whom he loves 
with profound desperation. 


In any event, the story is a tangled 
one of many marriages, first that of 
Charlie Ennismore, a failed military 
officer in World War II, to the beau- 
tiful and neurotic (half-alcoholic, half- 
nymphomaniac) Josephine who moth- 
ers his son; second, Josephine’s mar- 
riage to Pleasance, who has replaced 
Innismore in the trenches as com- 
mander and now replaces him in the 
marriage bed. At last, in the midst 
of a boring and macabre tour of the 
battlefields of Europe where Charlie 
Ennismore’s life fell to pieces years 
before, Josephine runs off with Max 
Hudson, her long-time paramour dur- 
ing her marriage to Pleasance. 


These disparate people cling to- 
gether throughout the story—the ex- 
husband, the present husband, the 
lover—in an apparent attempt by the 
author to show how people need one 
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another, especially how weak people 
need a strong person (Bill Pleasance) 
to give them the needed life force to 
get through their purposeless days 
and nights. In turn, paradoxically, 
Pleasance draws his strength from 
this very situation of having weak 
people dependent upon him—upon 
his money and his force of will. 


Yet will-power is not enough for 
him to win the love of the only per- 
son he really cares about in this world 
other than himself—his adopted son 
Ben. Understand, this is not a phys- 
ical passion. There may be an under- 
lying homosexual element here, but I 
don’t think the author intended one. 


When Josephine runs off with Max 
to live in London, presumably on 
Pleasance’s bounty, still, young Ben, 
at the school where our narrator, 
Beamish, teaches, is persuaded by a 
friend, Challenor. to write to his fath- 
er that he prefers to live with his 
mother when not at school. If one 
could persuade one’s self that Bill 
Pleasance has a heart, one would be- 
lieve that this childishly cruel letter 
had broken it. The trouble with the 
book is that it is so restrained and the 
figures in it drawn so palely that the 
terrible hurt of this episode does not 
reach the reader except intellectually, 
one does not feel it and weep over it. 


And the gratuitous death in an 
auto crash of young Ben and his 
“bad” friend Challenor at the end of 
the book is too gross a contrivance to 
serve the ironic purpose intended by 
the author. For Ben had realized, just 
before his death, that he had chosen 
wrongly. Aware of the strength of his 
stepfather’s love and of the grim fact 
that his mother did not love him at 
all, he had reversed the decision in 
his letter to Pleasance. But he never 
got a chance to tell Pleasance so. Only 
Beamish knew. And in the end when, 
following the accident, Beamish tries 
to reassure Pleasance that the love he 
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lavished on his step-son was returned, 
the bereaved and broken stepfather 
cannot believe him. 


The characters in the book are 
pretty well-realized. But their actions 
are forced. There is a little episode 
that takes place at the school between 
young ben and his friend Challenor. 
But this, which at first blush seems 
to be the budding of a homosexual 
calamity turns out to be only a child- 
ish wrestling match—or does it? The 
author leaves us in doubt. That 
phrase might, in fact, be used to 
characterize the whole book. The au- 
thor leaves us in doubt about too 
much. 


—J. C. 
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Paragraph 175 of Germany’s Criminal Code is aimed against homosexuals and 
makes the act a punishable crime. During a recent visit to Hamburg, a subscriber of 
ONE met with Dr. Kurt Hiller who is the author of the Petition to abolish Par. 175. 
Both Dr. Hiller and ONE’s subscriber had been active in Berlin during the period before 
and after the World War I, joining with Magnus Hirschfeld in the Wissenschaftlich 
Humanitaere Komitee which first asked for a change in the law, 

Despite his old age Dr. Hiller has preserved his fighting spirit, and has founded 
in Hamburg together with some younger and enthusiastic members a new Committee. 
They have prepared the Petition for the German House of Representatives, to be heard 
in November, asking for the abolition of this ominous Par, 175, Although the editors 
of ONE feel the Petition is weak and negatively worded, we print it hoping that Ger- 
man-American readers may became aware of the movement of law reform in Germany 
and wish to support it, We wish for Dr. Hiller and the Scientific-Humanitarian Com- 


mittee every success. 











A PETITION 


The undersigned Association asks 
for the understanding, and if pos- 
sible the support, of the progress 
minded part of the German nation on 
behalf of the petition which follows, 
and which is a resumption of the 
famous, controversial, and by now 


historic work of the Scientific-Hu- 
manitarian Committee (1897-1933) 


founded by Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld. 


The humanitarian movement has 
met with some considerable, though 
not total, success in several countries, 
including Germany, in the realization 
of such goals as: the lessening and, 
hopefully, the elimination of the cruel- 
ties of warfare, the emancipation of 
women, the liberation of the prole- 
tariat from slavery, racial equality, 
and the protection of religious and 
national minorities. However, in a 
few countries, including Germany. 
despite intense efforts on the part of 
scientists and jurists, another minor- 
ity, a biological one which varies in 
the nature of the love drive, namely 
the homosexual, has failed to achieve 
its civil rights. 

On October 16, 1929, the goal had 
nearly been reached—on that day the 
Commission for Law Reform of the 
German Reichstag voted 15 to 13 in 
favor of a resolution to repeal Para- 
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eraph 175 of the proposed new Crim- 
inal Code. One of the majority was 
the president of the committee, Prof. 
Wilhelm Kahl, a member of the Ger- 
man People’s Party. That petition of 
the Scientific-Humanitarian Commit- 
tee, which had been circulating for 
years and which had asked for this 
change in the law, had been signed 
by nearly the whole of the literate 
German-speaking world of that pe- 
riod: 

(Editor's Note: We omit, for the 
sake of brevity, < a distinguished list of 
jurists, medical ‘ecu political 
figures, philosophers, scholars, writ- 
ers, poets, artists, critics, industrial- 
ists, publishers, etc. To name only a 
sample: Ivan Bloch, Albert Eulenberg 
Karl Jaspers, Krafft- Ebing, Eugene 
Steinach, Martin Buber, Albert Ein- 
stein, George Grosz, Maxmillian Har- 
den, Gerhard Hauptmann, Herman 
Hesse, Catherine Kollwitz, Theodore 
Lessing, Thomas Mann, Jacob Was- 
serman, Felix Weingartner ee. 


The outbreak and the tragic pro- 
longation of the great crisis of 1929 
prevented the Plenum of the German 
Reichstag from discussing the resolu- 
tion of its Committee, ma indeed 
from discussing the proposed law re- 
form in general. The brown dictator- 
ship, instead of liberalizing the law, 
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made it even more barbaric several 
years later. 


We declare that love between those 
of the same sex, however incompre- 
hensible, absurd or even abhorrant it 
is to the feelings of normal people, 
is neither a vice nor a disease; it is 
not a mockery of nature but a mani- 
festation of nature: it is an erotic 
variation that has been observed 
amongst all peoples on earth since the 
dawn of human thought. The Middle- 
Eastern and East-Asian cultures have 
tolerated this variation from ancient 
times. A large majority of the nations 
of the white race have abolished their 
proscriptions against it. Among the 
neighbors of Germany, the following 
do not have a law corresponding to 
Par. 175: France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Poland. Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy and Switzerland. 


Regarding the concept “unnatural,” 
it may be said that it is truly un- 
natural to believe that nature will pro- 
duce phenomena that is unnatural. 
Experience has shown that we often 
see a law of nature when actually 
only a rule exists. What nature 
“thinks,” considering that she per- 
mits exceptions to her rules again and 
again, would seem to be as difficult 
to establish as the secret of life itself. 
Homosexuals admittedly exhibit char- 
acteristics that are undesirable, but 
these do not arise out of a natural 
predisposition, but out of their en- 
vironment of suppression and _perse- 
cution. It is illuminating that one does 
not find these characteristics in homo- 
sexual women—would not the reason 
for this be that our society and our 
laws do not attack homosexual wom- 
en? 


We ask for the general principle 
of equality of men and women before 
the law, in accordance with the spirit 
of Article 3 of the Basic Law of 1949, 
which law should be applied in fair- 
‘ness and without pettifoggery. This 
principle should be valid even for the 


most embarrassing part of sexual so- 
clology, prostitution. While a cer- 
tain level in homosexual circles is a 
known “breeding ground of crime,” 
especially of blackmail and murder, 
it is not proper to single out certain 
humans, who may belong to this level 


If force or violence is involved. 

Abuse of persons before the age of 
puberty, or wards and incompetents. 

Public nuisance. 

And fourth, extra-marital sexual 
acts forced by threat to office, pro- 
fession or employment of one person 
by another. 

We suggest that the “age of con- 
sent’ be set at 18, although many 
European age limits are set lower. 


In this and many other points, the 
liberalism of the petition of 1897 was 
much more radical. With our present 
proposals we meet half way the un- 
derstandable inhibitions of certain 
tradition-bound groups. Our main 
aim is to eliminate, at long last, state 
persecution of a harmless and inno- 
cent minority of the population (esti- 
mated at 3 to 4 percent) who pres- 
ently are threatened by the state with 
prosecution as criminals, with the 
severest ruin and calamity, for private 
acts between two adults entered into 
freely and without threat or force, 
acts by which not a single hair of any 
fly in the cosmos will be bent, and 
acts by which the state is not harmed 
in any way. IN COUNTRIES SUR- 
ROUNDING GERMANY THESE 
UNREASONABLE, UNCIVILIZED 
AND INHUMAN PRACTICES 
HAVE LONG AGO BEEN ABAN- 
DONED. WE ARE OF THE OPIN- 
ION THAT GERMANY, AT LONG 
LAST, SHOULD DO LIKEWISE. 


Hamburg, May, 1962. , 
Scientific-Humanitarian Committee 


For the Committee: Kurt Hiller, 
Li..D.: Franz Reinhard, 1L.6.Di% 
Juergen Roggenhausen, M.D.; Wal- 


ter Stellman, Wolfgang Wenzel. 
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UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES DO THE EDITORS 
FORWARD LETTERS FROM READERS TO OTHER 
PERSONS NOR DO THEY ANSWER CORRE- 
SPONDENCE MAKING SUCH REQUESTS. 


THE HOMOSEXUAL VIEWPOINT 
Dear Mr. Slater: 

To your organization all | can say is, 
keep up the wonderful work you are doing 
to enlighten and educate the public as to 
‘the homosexual viewpoint.’ More states 
should follow the progressive thinking which 
rhe state of Illinois has demonstrated in re- 
vising its criminal statutes. 

The society we live in believes we are 
demented or sick. How about the police chief 
who believes in beating or tormenting those 
he arrests into giving and signing confes- 
sions, or the over-zealous politician who will 
use unscrupulous methods to achieve his 
goals? Are these to be considered individ- 
vals with healthy minds? 

They claim we have no religion. We have 
religion where it belongs, in the heart. Oh 
yes, you will find many heterosexuals in the 
neighborhood of church or synagogue every 
week, but that doesn't necessarily make 
them all the holiest of mortals. 

They say they can't understand us. How 
many were able to understand men like 
Edison, Bell, Einstein —- or Columbus? 

Mr. F. 
Cornwells Heights, Penna. 
Dear Editor: 

| am writing this letter in my pretty little 
cottage nestling away among the green hills 
in the west of Ireland, six thousand miles 
from Los Angeles. | was born on an ob- 
scure farm here in Ireland sixty years ago. 
At an early age | was different from other 
boys and my queerness has carried me all 
over the U. S. A. in forty years of roaming. 

My memories go back to Central Park 
and Riverside Drive, where as a boy | had 
my first affair. Then to Boston, Chicago, 
Union Square in San Francisco, Pershing 
Square in Los Angeles and Bradley's Bar on 
Hollywood Boulevard. Always | seemed to 
be chasing rainbows, meeting so-called 
friends who always turned out to be schem- 
ing enemies. 


My years of dabbling in Pen Pal-ism 
brought me nothing but heartaches. Now, | 
don't have a friend in the world aside from 
my dog. |'m alone in my house by the side 
of the road, keeping busy in my garden. 
During my last years in New York | got 
acquainted with ONE Magazine, which | 
read with great interest. | still manage to 
get an occasional copy through the under- 
ground, which is very strong in Dublin and 
London. 

God Bless ONE for the good work it is 
doing. Keep up the good fight for our rights. 

Mr. E. 
Connemara, Ireland 
Dear Sirs: 

The letter from Mr. P. (September, 1962) 
concerning the WBAI-FM radio program in 
New York was of great interest to me. If 
any of the eight participants gave the pub- 
lic the impression that homosexuals try to 
avoid service to their country in the armed 
services then they did us a grave injustice. 
What a ‘‘nellie swish'’ it would take to 
make a remark like that. 

| am proud of my military record and 
even more so since | am a homosexual. | 
served in one of the deadliest campaigns of 
World War || as a combat infantryman and 
| was shot six times doing so. Most of the 
homosexuals | have met have served their 
country and served it well. | have a strong 
desire to know more about homosexuality 
and the armed forces. It is high time we 
showed the public our stronger points in- 
stead of the weak ones with which they are 
well acquainted. 

Mr. H. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear ONE: 


In 1955 | enlisted in the Navy and got 
along poorly with many of my co-enlistees, 
who teased and harassed me to the point 
where | had a severe but brief nervous 
breakdown which resulted in a stay at the 
“observation ward" of a Naval Hospital. 
A psychiatrist of about 28 spent over an 
hour discussing his many girl friends with 
me. | listened without comment and at the 
end of the interview he said, ‘'l believe 
you have strong homosexual _leanings."’ 
Shortly thereafter | received an honorable 
discharge accompanied by the _ following 
code under the authority for discharge: 
Article C-10307 (1) (e) BuPers Manual; Mu 
Med Instruction 1910.2a. 

| feel that homosexuals have and can 
make a strong contribution to the growth 
of civilization, for now former social out- 
casts are able to enter into the stream of 
living and introduce their contributions, 
whereas before such individuals, overcome 
by fear and public ridicule, were reduced 
to being neurotics. 

| therefore regard a movement such as 
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yours as good because it not only educates 
the public in understanding homosexuals 
and homosexuality, but better yet it allows 
homosexuals to understand their problems. 
Homosexuality therefore becomes more a 
way of living rather than a form of ex- 
treme deviant or neurotic behavior. 

Our society does not provide a role for 
its homosexuals. As women achieve a more 
dominant role in our society the incidence 
of homosexuality should show a rise and 
our society will provide a more tolerant and 
accepting attitude. The mere publication of 
your Magazine shows this, for | doubt very 
much if homosexuals could organize and 
publish a Magazine representing the homo- 
sexual viewpoint as little as twenty years 
ago. 

Mr. H. 
Pasadena, Californias 


ASSENT AND DISSENT 
Dear sirs: 

Kudos to the artist who designed the cover 
for the September 1962 issue. It ranks as 
one of the best, with its tasteful combina- 
tion of space, line and color. Enclosed is my 
Buck-of-the-Month offering. 

Mr. P. 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Dear ONE: 

Paul Britton’s article on marriage (Sep- 
tember, 1962) was very close to home. It 
was timed just right for my final decision 
on whether to marry this girl | think | am 
in love with. | may be dense, but | got 
nothing from J. Lorna Strayer's, ‘‘Libera- 
tion.” 

Mr. F. 
Dallas, Texas 
Dear fellows: 

Congratulations for Paul Britton’s fine 
article on marriage. At least one ‘‘author- 
ity’ agrees with this view. In_ his brief 
book HOMOSEXUALITY, TRANSVESTISM AND 
CHANGE OF SEX, DeSavitsch writes ‘'.. . it 
is quite certain that the homosexual who 
marries and has children performs an act 
against nature, which we should neither en- 
courage nor sanction.’ 

Mr. H. 
Pomona, California 
Dear sirs: 

Mr. T., of Cleveland (October, 1962) an- 
nounces that he is married, with a home, 
a wife and a child of three months. He is 
responsible, stable and is deserving of a 
job. He is safe as anyone can possibly be. 
In addition to all this he enjoys the in- 
finite luxury of sexual relations with men 
and therefore counts himself a homosexual, 
which he is not. 

_ He is Superman: all things to all men and 
all women. Depends on when you look. He 
giveth and he taketh away, for behold, un- 
less ye be like unto him (heterosexual) ye 


shall die; for then ye are homosexual and 
therefore unstable and therefore not deserv- 
ing of a job, nor to live. 


Can anything be simpler? You must NOT 
be homosexual. You MUST be heterosexual. 
Montonous, isn't it? 

Mr. H. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Editors: 


Well, well, well. Ducky for Mr. T. of 
Cleveland. Now all that the homosexuals 
need do is marry and have children. Then, 
as pappas, they can have all the affairs 
they wish with other pappas, and approach 
(or should | have said ‘‘make application 
to''?) personnel managers with the greatest 
assurance. 


They will, of course, be paragons of mar- 
ital fidelity, noble examples to their off- 
spring and, most important of all, STABLE. 
If all homosexuals have wives and children 
they will never need to fear dismissal from 
jobs or suffer any incompatibility from a 
heterosexually oriented milieu. Employers 
and society can then grant them the noble 
virtue of STABILITY. 


Isn't it admirable that Mr. T. serves not 
only the highly respected law firm which 
employs him, but all of us poor UNSTABLE 
suckers with this brilliant solution? 

Dr. &. 
, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 

Re a Homophile Monastery (October, 
1962), | think that under certain carefully 
planned rules it can be quite successful, 
though at present in the run-of-the-mill mon- 
astery if an applicant is merely suspected of 
being a homosexual he is immediately 
ousted. 

As an employee, though never an actual 
member of the community, | have lived at 
various intervals on a monastery grounds. 
| was able to observe the monks very closely 
and worked with them. The superiors watched 
like hawks for any weak or effeminate traits 
in a novice. 

Here is where the homophile monastery 
can contribute its greastest good. A male of 
otherwise good religious material knows that 
he will not be excluded from this tolerant 
and understanding community if he other- 
wise lives up to the strict discipline of 
monastic life. He may be able to lead a 
happy, useful and well-adjusted life even 
though he has deviate tendencies. 

Should he be so unfortunate as to slip 
occasionally, providing there is no_ public 
scandal, his weakness might be forgiven, 
provided he is punished and humbly accepts 
the punishment of a just and fitting pen- 
ance. 

Brother Martin 
Buffalo, New York 
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Dear sirs: 

In Mr. Gerber's otherwise sensitive article PIC OF 
“The Society for Human Rights'’ (September, grt He 
1962) there is a slighting reference to the . | 
Bible. This does not stand alone — many By Mail 
blame part of the present legal and social CARPETBAGGERS (Tropic 
prohibitions on Judaism; an unjust and faint- with.a plot) 
ly anti-Semitic twist that | resent highly. | P 

What are the facts? Is Judaism, and are VALHALLA (Love-liffe of 
the Holy Scriptures opposed to homosexual Marines) 
behavior? The answer is, no! The largest é 

; : Any Two - $4.00 % All Three - $5.00 


and most influential group of Jews during 
the time of Jewish rule, the Saducees, were Prices include tax, pstg. & svc, che: 


admirers of the Greeks and of athletes. eae 
They advocated and enjoyed a wide sexual Hardbound copies—$7.50 each title. 


life. Plus 30c pstg. & hand, & % tax in 
Earlier, the story of King David shows the Calif. 


acceptability of homophilism, not just by re 
Judaism, but also by the Bible's compiler, We also have ‘those’ books ! ! ! 


the scholar Ezra. The Talmud says, ‘Honor Send 25c for illustrated brochure of 
the unwed scholar. Men, love him; women, hard-to-get books, art photos, statues 


(and other objects de art) 


work for him; homes, give him a place.” 
it was the followers of Christ who had a 


special venom against the homophile! Jew COSMO BOOK SALES 
and non-Jew must accept this fact, once and Dept. “O”, Box 635 


| : 
for all! a San Francisco 1 


Helena, Montana 


ONE’S 1963 MIDWINTER INSTITUTE 


WILL focus on a thorough examination of the legal status of homo- 
sexuals in the United States today with special emphasis on the impli- 
cations for homosexual citizens in other states of the new legal code 
in Illinois in effect since January 1, 1962. 


Attention will also be given to the civil rights of homosexuals as gov- 
ernment employees, as public school teachers, as members of the armed 
forces, and as patrons of public health agencies. 


You cannot afford to miss the sessions on these important topics. 
Plan now to attend ONE’s 1963 Midwinter Institute in Los Angeles, the 
last weekend in January. Now is the time to make your arrangements. 


The Education Division of ONE, Inc. Founded 1952. 
2256 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, California 





